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HOUGH it fhould be contended, that the 

. employments of men procure but little 
blifs at laft, and do but refemble the amufement 
of a child, who waftes an hour in putting up a 
row of bended cards, for the poor recompenfe 
of a minute’s joy in throwing them down; yet 
js it certain, that as the child, fo is the man pre- 
ferved by occupation from the fufferings of idle- 
ne(s. The gratification he obtains is at leaft 
fomething, and is well received in change for 


pains 


Among the innumerable errors in the humana 
judgment, upon the nature and means of hap- 


pinefs, no one is more grofs and palpable, to a 
man of obfervation, than that idlenefs, or (which 
uluially generates it ) leifure, is neceflary to its ex- 


lence. Sovery falfe is this pofition, that the 


truth lies inthe very oppolite catreme 3 that is, 
}) the 
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the highcft poflible felicity of which we are cas 
pable in alife, which, at the beft, abounds with 


trouble, is to be found in action, intellectual or 
corporal, and in the refult of that action, whether 
it may be information, health, or repofe. Even 
does that fpecics of labour which is chiefly me- 
chanical, and not of too fevere a kind, conduce 
in a more eminent depree to the fatisfaction of 
the workman; becaufc, the effort being without 
fatigue, exhaufls not the animal fpirits, nor at- 
tenuatesthe *flamina vite 3 and the confequent 
health, flrength, and vivacity are confiderably 
fuperior. So trueis all this, that no man, who 
looks beyond his nofe, will doubt, that cven 
wealth itfelf, the grand panacea of human ills, 
muft prove the banc of unlettered indolence. The 
endlefs projects, and inceffant ftruggles, which 
fill the minds and hands of men who feek for 
riches, are ufeful only as the means of action; 
but in their ftrife to gain the mcans of idlenefs, 
they are but buftling vanity, and careful ruin, 
The French phrafe, ennui, expreiles well the 
grief of leifure ; and not feldom has it termina- 
ted in defpair, and prompted felf deftruction, 


A man had better fcourge himfelf than be entirely 
idle; 


° Threads of lite, 
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idle ; he would feel lefs the {mart of ftripes, than 
the pains of that pinching hunger of the mind, 
vacuity. Lear, meditating upon the ingratitude 
of his daughters, in a ftorm, exclaims 


Thou think’ft it much that this contentious form 
Invades us to the fkin; fo ’tis to thee; 

But where the greater malady 1s fix’d, 

The leffer is fcarce felt. 


‘* This tempeft will no: give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more.” 


An idle man looks forward with impatience 
even to the hour of fleep, when he fhall be eafed 
of a part of the burden of exiftence. Thus 
does he perpetually ftrive to fhorten the ftages of 
a being which he yet complains is too fhort al- 
ready ; fo that in the progrefs of life, he feels 
the loathing of fatiety, without the joys of in- 
dulgence; and in the profpect of death, the in- 
quictude of fear, without having ever known 
the comfort of hope. The pleafures of fenfe 
indeed have not deferted hims but thefe foon 
pals with the paffing appetite. In biiis he is not 
equal tothe brute, who faffers not the regret of 
departed pleafures, nor impaticnuee for the future 3 
but feels repofe in the abfence of them all: In 

D 2 dignity 
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dignity he is often below the brute, who repays 
the benefits.of his mafter, while the idle man, in 


«« Swinihh gluttony, 
¢« Ne’er looks to heav’n amidft his gorgeous feaft, 
«* But, with befotted, bafe ingratitude, 

«¢ Crams, and blafphemes his feeder.” _ 


Few labours are fo grievous as the fufferance of 
the idler; and ftill fewer are unattended with 
advantage; whilc idlenefs, like a wounded fer- 
pent, ftings itfclf, and rankles with its poifon. 


Pleafure, the proper purpofe of which is, by 
occafional ufe, the reflection of the exhaufted 
fpirits, had better be purfued as an occupation, 
than that the langours of idlenefs fhould be en- 
dured ; for the fatiety which follows pleafure 
may feck variety at laft in bufincls; whereas 
idlenefs is a fomnolency of the foul, which can- 
not fleep ; a pally, on the rack of morbid feue, 


Little relief, however, muft be expected but 
from ufeful, rational, and innocent activity. A 
continued fucceffion of enjoy ments feldom fail, 
at laft, to deftroy the vigour of the mind, to 


impair the fenfibility of the heart, to enervate 
the character, and, ultimately, to bury pleafure 
in 
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in thisruin. Who, that wasin the habits of. a 
prudent life, has not pitied the groups of frivol- 
ous, unfeeling loungers, who throng the fafhion- 
able reforts of crowded cities? Strangers to the 
economy of pleafure, they are beggars in the 
midft of plenty : Art has no charms for them: 
They liften to the nobleft {trains of the drama- 
tic or the lyric mufe, but as the babbling of a 
goflip, or the whiftling of a fauntring peafant. 
An ardent child of nature is elevated into a no- 
bler {phere of exiftence by the powers of a Gar- 
sick, or a Siddons; or diffolves with rapture at 
the tones of a Mara; while the jaded multitudes 
of diffipation do but deride his extacies, anJ, at 
beft, yawn out the applaufe of frigid criticifin. 
As exercife alone maintains the fanity of the 
corporal fy{tem, and fits it for enjoyment, fo alfo 
can the faculties of mind be kept in tone by no 
other mean than application to their appropriate 
objects: And in no other purfuits can they be 
found than in thofe of virtue and of wildom. 
A man of pleafure, who is merely fuch, ftill 
{trives in vain to whet the edge of appetite, and 
is engaged in an endlefs fearch for that variety 
which has been Jong cxhaufted. 


Hut even might the games and revels of difli- 
rated 
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pated life retain their charms in youth, and 
might fuch conftant iteration be refcued from 
the curfe of cold fatiety, yet with what thud- 
dring horror muft the carelefs voluptuary 
fhrink back from the profpetts of declining age? 
When the lively jeft, the jocund tale, the grace- 
ful laugh; when, too, what gives colour and 
virtue to the whole, /umen juvente purpureum,* 
fhall be no more; whence fhall this battered ve- 
teran of the town replace his honours? ‘Time, 
who makes his {poil of all the charms and gaieties 
of adolefcence, ftill offers to the fage the ** feaft 


, 


of reafon.’ 
vident prodigal of life has too late delayed to 
form his vacant mind to habits which might 
couch the langours and footh the forrows of the 
hoary head. Robbed of the treafure of his ill- 
fpent hours, heisleft to meditate upon the empty 
cafket. “Thus helplefs, hopelefs, and abandoned, 
bereaved of the delights of youth and the rever. 
ence of age; health, too, the ufual folace of the 
oldeft pealant, perhaps no longer his; whither 


fhall this meurner calt his eyes for comfort? 
This 


* The roly fplendors of youth. 








But this thoughtlefs, this impro- — 
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This world is become to him a defert, and the 
next but let me not excruciate the ear of 
fafhion with a homily, where an eflay was ex- 
pected ; yet, be it left to the determination even 
of the diffipated reader, whether he who has 
been ufelefshere will find reward hereafter. 








